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Art. XV.— Reports of American Institutions for the Insane. 

1. Of the Maine Insane Hospital, for the year I860. 

2. Of the Vermont Asylum , for the fiscal year 1859-60. 

3. Of the McLean Asylum, for the year 1860. 

4. Of the State Lunatic Hospital. Worcester, Mass., for the fiscal yea r 1859-60. 

5. Of the Retreat, at Hartford, Conn., for the fiscal year 1860-61. 

6. Of the Bloomimjdale Asylum, for the year 1860. 

7. Of the Mew Mark City Lunatic Asylum, for the year 1860. 

8. Of the King’s County (A'. 17) Lunatic Asylum, for the fiscal year 1860-61. 

9. Of the N. 17 State Lunatic Asylum, for the fiscal year 1859-GO. 

1. Tire medical record of the Maine Insane Hospital, for the year 1860. pre¬ 
sents ns with the following statistics:— 



Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Patients at the beginning of the year 

. 129 

108 

237 

Admitted in course of the year . 

. 84 

52 

136 

AVholc number ...... 

. 213 

160 

373 

Discharged, including deaths 

. 82 

51 

133 

Remaining at the close of the year 

. 131 

109 

210 

Of those discharged, there were cured 

. 38 

25 

63 

Died. 

. 18 

13 

31 


Causes of death. — Phthisis pulmonalis, 7 ; epilepsy, 4; chronic diarrhoea, 4: 
general paralysis, 3; exhaustive mania, 3; pneumonia, 2 ; dropsy, inflammation 
of the bowels, scrofula, dysentery, congestion of the brain, old age, erysipelas, 
and suicide, 1 each. 

'Pile death by suicide was the only one which has occurred at this hospital 
during a period of fifteen years. 

In the course of the winter a series of lectures, by the Assistant Physician, 
was delivered before tlie patients. A “local paper,” entitled “ The Hospital 
News-Letter ,” was “ published” once in two weeks, and likewise read to the in¬ 
mates. 

The patients' library now contains about two thousand volumes. Dr. Harlow 
recommends the introduction into the hospital of the system of forced ventila¬ 
tion. At present, the sole dependence, for atmospherical change, is “the ordi¬ 
nary ingress of fresh air through doors and windows.” 

We. take the subjoined from the remarks upon oinomania:— 

“ We may define oinomania to be an irresistible impulse to indulge in the use 
of intoxicating substances. It differs quite materially from ordinary drunken¬ 
ness. modcmly styled alcoholism, which arises from a voluntary use of alcoholic 
beverages, and should be carefully discriminated. While we recognize on the 
one hand a diseased cerebral condition, which usurps the will and impels one on 
to a most extravagant use of intoxicating drink, wc must not on the other hand 
ignore the existence of ordinary intemperance in persons who possess a perfectly 
normal brain, but who choose to indulge their appetite to excess, because they 
think they have a right so to do. To conclude that there is no inebriety without, 
disease would be as erroneous as to deny that there is no disease which gives 
rise to inebriety. Both are true, and both alike result in intoxication. The 
question then arises, how shall we know the one from the other? We may be 
materially aided in a diagnosis by learning tlie psychological history of the 
family to which the individual belongs. When we see the offspring of an insane 
parent given to frequent, habitual intoxication, we may strongly suspect the 
existence of an abnormal cerebral condition. A similar suspicion would arise, 
if we should find the son of an intemperate father manifesting an appetite for 
stimulants in early life—indeed, an early developed appetite of this kind in any 
person, would point in the same direction; but. the most prominent pathogno¬ 
monic symptom attending the disease, is the utter inability to control the thirst 
for drink. Regardless of all the higher emotions, against his conscience, bis 
reason, and his better judgment, the oinomaniac is blindly driven on by the 
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ruthless monster. So complete is the loss of self-control in this disease, that in 
order to appease his morbid appetite the unfortunate victim will resort to 
measures the most extreme. * * * * Owing to the fact that all cases of 
inebriety without distinction have been looked upon as the result of moral 
obliquity rather than physical weakness or organism, they have been left to take 
their own course—to reap the fruit of their own sowing without let or hindrance. 
But thanks to an overruling' Providence, the poor unfortunate inebriate is begin¬ 
ning to receive, through an enlightened community, a more benevolent con¬ 
sideration. It is, I believe, acceded by all medical men, that the first great 
step in the treatment of inebriety or oinomania, is restraint, and this cannot well 
be accomplished without seclusion. Without these the disease cannot be suc¬ 
cessfully treated, indeed, the safety of the community and of the patient himself 
often demands them.” 

2. The general results, at the Vermont Asylum for the Insane, for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1800, were as follows:— 




Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Patients at the beginning of the year 


. 212 

219 

431 

Admitted in the course of the year 


. 78 

65 

143 

Whole number. 


. 290 

284 

574 

Discharged, including deaths 


. 73 

65 

138 

Remaining at the end of the year 

Of those discharged, there were cured 
Died. 


. 217 

219 

436 

58 

37 


Hr. Rockwell gives the following summary description of the system of treat¬ 
ment pursued at this hospital:— 

“ So large a proportion of the patients suffer from some physical disease or 
functional disturbance that immediate attention and investigation are always 
made of each case on its first admission into the institution. The medical treat¬ 
ment is not confined exclusively to any particular theory, but where any disease 
is manifested, the individual case receives special attention, and that medication 
is adopted which its symptoms indicate. Most of the patients received into this 
institution have passed the acute stage of their disorder, and require invigorating 
remedies and nutritious food for their recovery. 

"The great principles of our moral treatment are kindness and employment. 
It is necessary that kindness should be accompanied by mildness and decision, 
varying according to the peculiarities and temperament of each patient. The 
employment selected for each should be such as will most interest his mind and 
divert it from his delusions. It should also be agreeable at the time, and such 
as will afford pleasant reflections afterwards.” 

3. Prom the report of the McLean Asylum for the Insane , we obtain the 
following' numerical history of the treatment during the year I860 :— 




Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Patients at the beginning of the year 


. 85 

90 

175 

Admitted in course of the year . 


. 58 

63 

121 

Whole number ..... 


. 143 

153 

296 

1 Hscharged, including deaths 


52 

57 

109 

Remaining at the end of the year 


. 91 

96 

187 

Of those discharged, there were cured 


. 15 

24 

39 

Died. 


. 10 

14 

24 


The already elaborate system of moral treatment, adopted at this hospital, has 
been enlarged in its means and its effectiveness by the introduction of gymnastic 
exercises scientifically pursued. This is a novelty in establishments for the in¬ 
sane upon this side of the Atlantic. We extract from the report the remarks 
in relation to it. 

“In addition to the standard amusements of ball, billiards, and bowling, for 
which we have abundant facilities, an innovation pleasantly combining diversion 
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and exercise, lias been made under the direction of Hr. Dio. Lewis, in the intro¬ 
duction of his valuable system of gymnastics. He has spent much time in 
patient and judicious instruction to large classes on both sides of the house, and 
succeeded in interesting and accomplishing them in the numerous feats of his 
art. Much benefit has resulted therefrom, not confined to those actually en¬ 
gaged in the exercises; the bystanders could laugh heartily at the efforts of 
others, and a new interest has been attached to other varieties of physical exer¬ 
cise, and to the common amusements of battledore, bagatelle, chess, and cards.” 

The subjoined extract will furnish an idea of the extensive facilities for literary 
entertainment enjoyed bv the inmates of the asylum. 

“ About three hundred and fifty volumes have been added to the library during 
the year. AVe receive all the principal reviews, magazines and newspapers of 
the day, foreign as well as local, affording an ample and entertaining supply of 
reading. The events of the day in their succession—the arrival of the Great 
Eastern, the visit of the Japanese, the Italian war, the movements of Garibaldi, 
the Prince of Wales’ progress, the political campaign, election news, the capture 
of P ekin, and the rights of secession and coercion, have each excited attention, 
and have been commented upon with as much interest and perhaps as wisely as 
in the great world outside of us.” 

From Dr. Tyler’s accurate and interesting description of classes of patients — 
the classification being based upon the form of disease—we make the following 
extract, in the belief that the information contained therein is not generally 
disseminated:— 

“ The clear comfort and tranquil happiness of persons in advanced convales¬ 
cence from mental disease, and especially from its depressing forms, as manifested 
in every action and in every feature, and as described by the individuals them¬ 
selves. are rarely equalled under other circumstances, and approach as near 
completeness as any condition vouchsafed to mortal man. Often not a cloud 
casts its shadow, nor a care presses upon the heart brimming over with kindness 
to all around, and with devout thankfulness to God. Like all other emotions, 
these are not confined to the possessor, but are eminently diffusive, and radiate 
upon every body with whom he associates, composing the restless, assuring the 
doubtful, and cheering and comforting and lifting the burden of all. 

‘•There are a number of persons in every asylum differing from each other in 
their personal peculiarities and form of disease, whose condition unfits them 
entirely for the duties and enjoyments of home and general society, and forbids 
any reasonable expectation of recovery, but who still have a keen appreciation 
of all the comforts and amenities of life. They are methodical in their habits, 
perhaps intensely so; are never troubled by the restrictions of the house, and 
highly value its system and routine. They are careful of their dress and personal 
appearance, and of the arrangement of the furniture and conveniences of their 
rooms: they enjoy their walks and drives, and amusements and books, and are 
always busily and usefully occupied. They are happy alone, and are also fond 
of the society of their companions; they are thankful for any favours shown 
them, and are always ready with kind offices for those who seem to require their 
attention. They regard the asylum with almost reverential feelings, invariably 
commend it and all connected with it, and are always found on the side of good 
order in any time of murmuring or discontent. If they consider it a duty to 
occasionally speak of the superior comforts and freedom of home, they make an 
ingenious exception of themselves, and always have a good reason for never 
being quite ready to go thither. Persons of this class enjoy a great deal them¬ 
selves, and confer a great deal of happiness upon their fellow-patients, and upon 
all in any way connected with them, and being more than an offset to their an¬ 
tipodes in faith and feeling, contribute largely to the comfortable side of asylum 
life.” 

4. The report of the State Lunatic Hospital , at AA r orcester, Massachusetts, 
contains the following summary of the records for the fiscal year ending with 
the close of September, 1SOO :—• 
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Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Patients at the beginning of the year 

. 152 

165 

317 

Admitted in the course of the year 

. 105 

110 

215 

Whole number. 

. 257 

275 

532 

Discharged, including deaths 

. 102 

99 

201 

Hemaining- at the end of the year 

. 155 

176 

331 

Of those discharged, there were cured 

. 65 

64 

129 

Died. 

. 12 

10 

22 


Died of epilepsy, 5 ; exhaustion, 4; consumption, 3 ; marasmus, 3 ; old age, 3 ; 
maniacal exhaustion. 2 ; suicide, 1; variola, 1. 

“The standard of health, though always low in hospitals for the insane, has 
been, during the year, higher than usual. Late in the autumn there were a few 
cases of pneumonia of a mild character; in the spring there were several cases 
of varioloid and smallpox ; and in the summer three or four cases of measles. 

“Three patients died during the year who were more than eighty years of age. 
Two were between the ages of seventy and eighty years, and three were between 
sixty and seventy years of age.” 

At some of the European institutions for the insane, it has been the practice, 
for many years, to keep an accurate daily record of the number of patients em¬ 
ployed in useful labour. Upon this side of the ocean, we have dealt too much 
in general assertions in regard to this subject. We are glad to perceive, in the 
report now under notice, a departure from the usual course. 

“ By an accurate account kept of every day’s labour performed by the inmates 
of the hospital it has been found, that five thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
two days’ work have been done (in the course of the year) by males, and nine 
thousand five hundred and fifty-two by females. These are full days’ work per¬ 
formed by the patients in the various departments of labour connected with the 
establishment. Besides this, there is a great amount of light labour performed 
by patients iu and about the wards, dormitories, and dining-rooms, which cannot 
be taken into the account, because it is engaged in only at short intervals. 
Many of the females make and repair their own clothing, and also a part of the 
clothing worn by their children at home. 

“In this connection it may be proper to add, that by some alterations now 
going on in the buildings of the hospital, we hope soon to open three large, 
light and cheerful rooms, as work-rooms for females, and by changing the occu¬ 
pation of a detached building, to fit up for tbc males, in addition to our present 
carpenter’s and joiner’s shop, two large and convenient rooms, in which the 
various kinds of labour suited to the capacity of the patients may be performed.” 

Dr. Bemis enters into a discussion of the causes of insanity, as presented in 
the table included in his report. Concurring, as we do, in most of the opinions 
or views therein contained, and believing that a necessity still exists for a wider 
distribution of them among the members of the medical profession, wo proceed 
to make a somewhat liberal extract. 

“ There is hardly aii assigned cause contained in the table, moral or physical, 
which may not induce iu other persons chorea, epilepsy, convulsions, or paraly¬ 
sis. It is necessary, therefore, iu attempting to investigate the diversified causes 
of insanity, to divest the mind of any previous ideas which might bias the judg¬ 
ment, and attend closely to the facts which have been recorded by intelligent 
observers, and which, if in themselves imperfect, giving only a partial light, are 
much better than any preconceived notions or theoretical speculations. By so 
doing we may hope eventually to arrive at some more satisfactory conclusion 
regarding the nature and cause of mental disease, and thus be able to exercise 
some control over the conditions which produce so great an evil. 

“ Fifty-nine patients have been admitted in the course of the year, who, for a 
considerable period of time previous to the development of mental disease, had 
been afflicted with ill health in some of its many forms. There can be no doubt 
that in nearly every case of insanity the attack is preceded by a bad state of the 
physical health. In short, that insanity is a disease of debility, not of strength, 
and that it generally arises from defective nutrition, transmitted weakness, or 
physical depression produced by personal privation or suffering. Insanity is 
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never a spiritual malady, a disease of the soul, a sickness of the immaterial prin¬ 
ciple ; but the perverted action of the mind resulting from a defect in its material 
instrument. Whatever disturbs the general health, whatever weakens the bodily 
powers, disturbs and deranges the. healthy operations of the mind. Whatever 
strengthens the body does much towards restoring the integrity of the mental 
faculties. The mind under all conditions partakes of the health of the body, 
and is depressed, irritated, and morose, or calm, clear, and cheerful, according 
as the body is well fed, properly clothed, and thoroughly exercised. * * * * 

“Among the many physical causes of mental disease, perhaps none is more 
frequent and certainly none oftener overlooked than a disordered state of 
the stomach and bowels. It is that condition of the alimentary canal which 
gives rise to constipation, sometimes alternating with diarrhoea, and accom¬ 
panied with indigestion, flatulence and eructations, anorexia and nausea, tran¬ 
sient pains in the hypochondria, livid and yellow suffusions of the skin, viscid 
secretions of the mouth, and extremely offensive breath. This condition of the 
alimentary canal which so often lays the foundation for mental disorders is the 
result of a great variety of causes. Perhaps the most frequent is excess in the 
use of indigestible food. Too great indulgence of the appetite on the one hand, 
scanty and unwholesome diet on the other, produce nearly the same train of 
symptoms, and indicate a very common condition in those cases in which dis¬ 
orders of the mind follow affections of the stomach and bowels. 

“ The relation in which complaints of the alimentary canal stand to the dis¬ 
ease of the brain may sometimes be doubtful; in some it is the relation of cause, 
in others it may be that of effect. But even then there is a reaction of the 
secondary upon the primary disease, and the original is aggravated by the com¬ 
plication. 

“ All must understand how readily the brain is influenced by every con¬ 
dition of the alimentary canal. That general uneasiness and dissatisfaction 
which troubles so many persons so often; that state of the mind in which 
nothing in the affairs of life gives pleasure, or hope; that quality of the affec¬ 
tions which rejects all the attentions of friendship, all the kind offices of love— 
is frequently nothing more than the result of sympathy between the brain and a 
constipated state of the bowels. It is humiliating to admit that cheerfulness, 
good humour, and large anticipations of future welfare, may be wholly destroyed 
by a fit of indigestion : that the strength of the memory may be diminished, the 
imagination blunted, the power of concentration impaired, by a neglected state 
of the alimentary canal. 

“No class of patients suffer more seriously than those who are afflicted with 
this general disorder of the digestive organs. The deranged state of the think¬ 
ing faculties, the sense of weariness and oppression, at first slight and irregular, 
and hardly noticed, becomes daily more severe and oppressive, until the power 
of self-control is lost, and by the influence of disease, or it may be by accident, 
some one sensation or emotion becomes exalted, and the judgment impaired; a 
general and constant irritability of the mind succeeds, which disturbs and de¬ 
ranges all the mental operations. It is hardly to be supposed that any one cause 
of insanity is more common than this neglected condition of the stomach and 
bowels. Its effects are so slight and irregular at first as not to arrest the atten¬ 
tion of the patient, and thus known to the physician only in the advanced stages 
of the disorder when the prospect of recovery has become slight, and palliative 
treatment only can be attempted.” 


5. At the Hartford Retreat for the Insane, for the year terminating with the 
close of March, 1861, the numbers which we usually extract from the reports, 
were as follows :— 


Patients at the beginning of the year 
Admitted in the course of the year 

Whole number. 

Discharged, including deaths 
Bemaining at the end of the year 
Of those discharged, there were cured 
Died. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

109 

118 

227 

66 

98 

164 

175 

216 

391 

66 

99 

165 

109 

117 

226 

28 

47 

75 

5 

4 

9 
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Causes of death, —Exhaustion, 3; paralysis, 3; “disease of the lungs,” 1; 
consumption, 1; general debility, 1. 

The number of recoveries was larger, and the proportion of deaths smaller 
than in any preceding twelvemonth of the last twenty years. 

“ Our 1 Amusement Hall’ gives us such new and increased facilities for all sorts 
of social gathering's, that they have, of course, been more numerous and effective 
than we could formerly make them. As often as once or twice a week, during 
the winter, our hall has been filled with an amused, interested and attentive 
audience, either joining in our dancing parties, or listening to lectures, concerts, 
Ethiopian minstrels, private theatricals, &c. These hours thus spent have most 
clearly demonstrated the power of cheerfulness as a remedy, and that laughter 
oftentimes ‘ doeth good like a medicine.’ 

“ The introduction of gas has proved, at least in the estimation of our inmates, 
the most acceptable of our improvements.” 

A large part of Dr. Butler’s report is devoted to an account of an effort made 
in the course of the year to raise, by voluntary subscription, a fund of twelve 
thousand dollars, to be appropriated to such improvements of the establishment 
as will render the system of moral treatment more nearly perfect, and conse¬ 
quently more effective. The special objects were, the erection of a conservatory, 
a bowling-alley, with calisthenic exercises for the females, and a museum and 
reading-room for the males; the laying out and decoration of the grounds, and 
the purchase of books and musical instruments. At the date of the report, the 
sum subscribed for these purposes was §11,222. 

G. The Bloomimjdale Asylum for the Insane, being among the first few estab¬ 
lishments erected for its purpose in the United States, was not, in either its 
general plan nor the details of its internal architectural arrangements, so well 
adapted to the treatment of persons suffering from mental disorder, as are most 
of the hospitals of more recent construction. It consisted of throe separate 
buildings: its facilities for classification were but small: it had no room properly 
designed for gatherings of the patients for lectures or religious worship. These 
defects were in part remedied by additions to two of the buildings, some five or 
six years ago, and a further amelioration has now been effected by the union of 
the main edifice with the detached building for females. This union was made 
by the erection of an intervening wing, 11(1 feet in length, and 42 feet in width. 
It contains commodious rooms for patients, “ a diversion-room and lecture-room,” 
infirmaries, bath-rooms, &c. 


Patients in the asylum, January 1, I860 

Men. 

. 68 

"Women. 

84 

Total 

152 

Admitted in course of the year . 

. 75 

75 

150 

AVhole number ...... 

. 143 

159 

302 

Discharged, including deaths. 

72 

75 

147 

llemaining, December 31, 1860 . 

. 71 

84 

155 

Of those discharged, there were cured 

. 26 

24 

50 

Died. 

. 15 

14 

29 


Forty-six patients were discharged as “improved;” and of these, it is said 
“ thirteen are known to have subsequently recovered.” 

Causes of death. —“Acute mania with intense excitement,” 9; pulmonary 
consumption and marasmus,” (>; apoplexy, 3; chronic diarrhoea, 3; suicide, 2 ; 
disease of the heart, 2 ; general paralysis, 2 ; chronic disease of the brain, attended 
by partial paralysis, 1 ; old age and exhaustion, 1. 

“ Among the patients admitted,” says Dr. Brown, “ acute physical disease has 
been more frequent and more severe than during many previous years, and the 
deaths have been proportionally more numerous. Ten patients died within a 
fortnight after admission.” 

7. The general statistics of the New York City Lunatic Asylum, for the year 
1 SCO, are as follows ;— 
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Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Patients at the beginning of the year 

. 287 

424 

711 

Admitted in the course of the year 

. 101 

240 

401 

Whole number ..... 

. 448 

004 

1112 

Discharged, including deaths 

. 147 

211 

358 

Remaining at the end of the year 

. 301 

453 

754 

Of those discharged, there were cured 



149 

Died. 

56 

62 

118 


Causes of death. —-Consumption, 43; parcdysie generate, 11; chronic diarrhoea, 
11; epilepsy, 9; congestion of the brain, (i; typhomania, f> ; exhaustion from 
mania, 5; apoplexy, 4; old age, 4; paralysis, 3; “ submersion,” 2 ; haemoptysis, 
abscess of the kidneys, peritonitis, cancer of the breast, cerebral tumour, encysted 
dropsy of ovary, serous apoplexy, typhus fever, diarrhoea, fatty degeneration of 
the heart, meningitis, congestion of the lungs, pneumonia, ulceration of the 
stomach, and hydrocephalus, 1 each. 

“No epidemic has prevailed, but this large mortality has resulted mostly from 
chronic diseases, which existed at the time of admission.” 

No less than ninety-four of the patients received came from other public or 
charitable institutions in the city. These, as a class, are unfavourable cases, 
and it is stated that only six per cent, of them recovered. 

We make the subjoined extract from Dr. Ranney’s remarks upon moral treat¬ 
ment :— 

“ In an asylum with so large a number of patients much talent exists, and it 
becomes the duty of the superintendent to develop and make it available. 
Home of the dramatic performances were attended, not only by the patients, but 
by parties residing in the city, who took an interest in their welfare. In one 
instance the comedy was written by an inmate of the asylum, and several young 
gentlemen, from the other institutions, assisted in representing it on the stage. 
As a literary production it possessed much merit, and its representation was 
highly creditable. Any such means, calculated to engage the attention, has 
generally a favourable effect. I believe, however, that the cultivation of a social 
spirit, true sympathy, and good feeling, between officers, attendants, and 
patients, is of more value than anything else. So long as mind exists, the 
faculties arc not obliterated; and although many be greatly impaired, others 
may exhibit unusual activity. The intellectual faculties may lie much enfeebled, 
and yet the emotions, the desires, the affections, the idea of right remain intact.” 

A large part of this report is devoted to subjects devoid of interest from a 
medical point of view. 

8. The King's County (JV. T.) Lunatic Asylum has become a large establish¬ 
ment, as will be perceived by the record of its patients for the fiscal year ending 
on the 31st of July, 1801. 

Men. Women. Total. 

Patients at the beginning of the year . . 120 182 3(18 

Admitted in course of the year . . . .94 90 190 

Whole number. 220 278 498 

Discharged, including deaths .... 83 85 108 

Remaining at the end of the year . . . 137 193 330 

Of those discharged, there were cured . . 31 39 70 

Died. 25 20 45 

Died from general paralysis, 9; phthisis, 7; exhaustion, 5; diarrhoea, 5; dysen¬ 
tery, 4; congestion of the brain, 3; epilepsy, 3 ; erysipelas, 2 ; dropsy, 2 ; paraly¬ 
sis, 2 ; hypertrophy of the heart, amentia, and old age, 1 each. 

Of the 330 patients remaining in the asylum at the end of the year, 237 were 
foreigners, and only 93 natives of the United States. 

Dr. Chapin’s report is almost exclusively devoted to a description of the 
asylum buildings, which, although begun in the autumn of 1853, were not wholly' 
completed until the year last past. 

“ The edifice comprises a centre building and four wings, and presents a front 
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of four hundred and fifty feet. The wings are each composed of an extension 
and a transverse portion or transept; the transept is eightv-six feet deep, and 
forms considerable projections in front and rear of the extensions, which are 
thirty-eight, feet wide. The centre building and the four transepts are five stories, 
and the connecting extensions are four stories high, including the basements. 

“ The buildings are constructed of brick, with brown-stone water-table, window 
caps and sills, and are roofed with tin. A heavy cornice of galvanized iron, 
ornamented with square dentals of the same material, painted in imitation of 
brown-stone, surrounds the entire structure and contributes much to the archi¬ 
tectural effect. A large dome surmounts the centre building, and upon each of 
the four transepts there is a handsome cupola. * * * * To guard against 
the possible spread of fire, double-plated iron doors have been hung over all the 
doorways connecting the wings with the centre and the outer with the inner 
wings; and the better to insure the escape of all the patients in the event of 
such a calamity—which latterly has not been unfrequent in institutions of this 
kind—extra stairways have been built in the new wings since they were com¬ 
pleted.” 

The buildings are warmed by steam. 

9. In the report of the .Yew York State Lunatic Asylum, for the year ending 
November 30, 1860, we find the numbers which we are accustomed to extract 
to be as follows :—■ 



-Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Patients at the beginning of the year 

. 274 

245 

519 

Admitted in course of the year . 

. 185 

152 

337 

"Whole number. 

. 459 

397 

856 

Discharged, including deaths 

. 177 

162 

339 

ltemaining at the end of the year 

. 282 

235 

517 

Of those discharged, there were cured 

. 52 

53 

105 

1 tied. 

. 27 

15 

42 


Causes of death .—Phthisis pulmonalis. 9; exhaustion from mental disease, 9; 
general paralysis, 9; paralysis, 6 ; suicide, 3; general debility, pleuro-pncumouia, 
erysipelas, apoplexy, congestion of the brain, and old ago, 1 each. 

The nine patients who died of general paralysis—the paralysie g6n£rale of the 
French writers upon insanity—were all men. One-third of the fatality in the 
male department was from this disease. From 1849, when the disease was first 
recognized in this asylum, to I860, inclusive, the whole number of patients with 
this form of mental disorder who have been under treatment is 34. Forty-six of 
them have died. 

Of the 337 admitted, 25 were received for the second, 10 for the third, 6 for 
the fourth, and 1 for the fifth time. 

A large part of the report is occupied by special descriptions of the cases 
which terminated fatally in the course of the year. 

In regard to the mental condition induced by alcoholic drinks, Dr. Gray differs 
in opinion from Dr. Harlow, of the Maine Insane Hospital, a portion of whose 
remarks wo have already quoted. As it is our intention, in these notices, fairly 
to represent the views of each author of a report, and, where a diversity upon 
any subject exists, honestly to exhibit that diversity, rather than by a discrimi¬ 
nating selection and suppression, to give especial prominence to such as coin¬ 
cide with our own, we extract at length the remarks of Dr. Gray upon the 
subject mentioned— 

'■ The moral perversion under which many persons labour who arc given up 
to inebriety, persuades some to look upon it as a form of insanity, rather than a 
vicious habit. The change of character often manifest; the periodic abandon¬ 
ment to excessive drinking, till reaching a full debauch; the penitence and 
promises afterwards; the craftiness in stealing away from friends at these 
periods of self-indulgence; the ultimate loss of self-respect in some, and disre¬ 
gard of the duties and responsibilities of life in all; the maintaining of an irre¬ 
sistible impulse to drink to complete gratification, and when arrested in the 
midst of a debauch, to return and complete it; all these are, by some, placed 
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to the credit of mental disease, and the destructive vice of intemperance is thus 
sheltered, and in some sense excused. Unfortunately, not only in the medical 
profession, but in the pulpit we have advocates for the recognition of this vice, 
in some of its phases, as belonging to the catalogue of “ forms of insanity.” 
Oinomania (an irresistible impulse to drink to drunkenness, in disregard of con¬ 
sequences or character) is the respectable name under which this vice would 
seek refuge from moral responsibility, and claim the sympathy and indulgence 
of society, in the gratification of an excessive appetite, self-induced. Some give 
way to these “paroxysms” of drinking, or, more properly speaking, debauches, 
maintaining that appetite becomes too powerful for resistance. Others, under 
some slight trouble, because somebody lias slighted or wounded, or wronged 
them; or because they have, in some way, been disappointed; or because the 
world, or society around them, have failed to appreciate them; or, because they 
have become wearied or disgusted with the constantly perplexing duties and 
cares of life. 

“ We look upon one and all of these cases, as the voluntary abandonment of 
self to appetite, as progressive drunkenness, producing what might well be anti¬ 
cipated from vicious self-indulgence, namely, the loss of self-control, and the 
gradual, but sure degradation, and final demoralization of the individual. 

“That intemperance may and docs impair the mental faculties, no one can 
doubt. That it may and does produce insanity, is equally certain. That it is 
itself a form of insanity, under the name of oinomania, is not established, and 
the admission of such an error would be too fatal to morals to encourage for an 
instant. 

“If an irresistible impulse to self-indulgence, disregard of the consequences 
flowing from such indulgence, and general demoralization, were the character¬ 
istics of insanity, intemperance might found some shadow of claim to be recog¬ 
nized as a form of the disease. On the contrary, insanity is more generally an 
immolation of self. An irresistible tendency exists to thoughts, feelings, and 
actions, at variance with the demauds of appetite, and a course of life anything 
but promotive of self-gratification. In insanity there is but an apparent and 
temporary demoralization,induced by a beclouding of the mind in its knowledge 
of the relations of things, and a consequent loss, more or loss complete, of the 
abstract ideas of right and wrong. In insanity, the irresistible tendency has a 
motive, or a purpose in view, above the simple gratification of appetite; and 
here disregard of consequences is the result of an absorbing active delirium, or 
a conviction that the wrong is, under the circumstances, the right. 

“ In these remarks, we do not intend to withdraw sympathy from the unfor¬ 
tunates who have fallen under intemperance, but merely to disavow the theory 
that it is a form of insanity, and to protest against receiving its victims into 
institutions of this character.” 

Whole number of admissions, from Jan’y 16, 1843 . . . 6,165 

Discharged, recovered.2,445 

Died.713 

Not insane.45 

Dr. Gray exhibits the incompleteness of hospital provision for the insane of 
the State of New York, and condemns the disposition to make the county poor- 
houses, and similar receptacles, a substitute for properly organized special in¬ 
stitutions. P. E. 




